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** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘* We blend instruction with delight.”—Popg. 
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Charles Goodie was abuut entering upon 
os To visas if these Tales pereeade, noe collegiate studies, and his absence from 
“* Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” iss Elmore was now inevitable. He left 
——-——— — her—-their separation was as the tearing of 
FOS THE RURAL REPOSITORY. feats asunder—but they were occasionally to 
“HE ORPHAN GIRL. meet, and the hop s«fthat meeting ta ofl 
‘¢ Truth severe vy fiction drest.” that could alleviate the sorrows of their sepa- 
Lucy Elmore bad lived with an elderly aunt ration. From the college he corresponded 
from the years of her infancy. Her father and| regularly with Lucy, and it was from th:t place 
her mother were both dead; and little did she} Where they fixed upon the day which should 
know ofthe world but to be innocent. She seal their future happiness. 
was the delight of the village girls—in every! The hours moved along-all was felicity of 
little rural pastime she ruled as a queen among! expectation—when Miss Elmore _was taken 
them. But Lucy could not always be young—| Seriously ill with fever—the attention of phy- 
the time had arrived when she was to minyle|Sicians was necessary, but with all their exer- 
abroad with the gay—to learn the deceit of the | tions her fever increased, and a few days found 
world—and that the smiles of youth were but| her so low that but little hope was entertained 
the prelude to afier tears She was naturally of her recovery. At this crisis Charles was 
of a gay turn, and the quick vivacity of her} sent for to return to witness, possibly, the last 
conversation, added to the sweetness of her|moments of her he only loved, and who had 
temper, and the beauty of her person made|been the day-star of his existence and affec- 
her the object of the admiration of every one,| tions. Long and gloomy did the time appear 
Her soft blue eye was the very index to love,|to Lucy ere his return to hereebut the antci- 
and the mellowness and simplicity of her car- | pations of his coming caused her to bear up 
riage—as erect as the pine—made her what) in her afflictions with a fortitude almost beyond 
the world would call a beauty. She wes neo. Hel At lergtr a ci rrhage drove wp w he 
about sixteen—an age when the passions are door of her residence—it was Charles—the 
beginning to form—when the fancy is most meeting between the two was too fond for ex- 
apt to deceiye—and yet she was modest, with-| pression—the roses had forsaken the cheeks of 
out affectation, and gay, without the unneces-| Miss Elmore, and the paleness of death bad 
sary pride which so often pervades the minds/ supplied their place—and yet there was a smile 
of girls of her fascinating age. |of resignation upon her lips, which brightened 
Sixteen is the age when the suitor come) for amoment, as she beheld her loved Charles ; 
mences his address—when the nobler feelings| but the workings of her disease soon caused it 
of our natures are at the most delicate point ;; to relapse again into a melancholy gloom. It 
and Lucy had her suitor—a youth a few years| was avout ten days since Lucy had been first 
in advance of her own age ; agreeable, maily,| taken ill, and still her fever wore a threatening 
and handsome. Charles Goodloe was the fa-|appearance. Atlength it seemed to have been 
vorite of Lucy, and it wa8 a mutual love which | broken, and every thing again put on the bright 
warmed their hearts. The father of Charies| aspect of hope—but, alas! bow false are the 
was a man in affluent circumstances—much | illusions of a moment. The fever had left the 
pleased with the choice his son had made, for| once beautiful Miss Elmore, but the lustre of 
ie knew, and so did all, the reputation for vir-}that blue «ye was never more to return. She 
tue and sweetness which the modest Lucy bore was lef totally blind = In vain were the efforts 
And nothing seemed to obstiuct the way to/of the fuculty to restore her to sight—her eyes 
their mutual happiness. ‘They were upon the| had irrevocably lost the illuminable sense and 
smooth tide of youth, and their bright boat!.!l was to be dark—unavertably dark forever. 
danced spurtively a.ong, as the soft zephyrs! Who can judge the feelinzs of the unfortunate 
of love fanned them upon their fairy voyage. | Lucy at this time—* ah!” thought she, * and 
The world is a wide lheatre, and we are all! Charles will forget me now. Whatever affec- 
players, and often that which seems most fai:|tion o: esteem he might once have felt towards 
in the present scene has the gloomiest aspect jme—it must now forever be blasted and for 
mthe next. Fortune to-day smiles upon pened couev: Oh no.it will not be forgotten—Charles 
who are doomed to-morrow to eet her sur-!can never foryvet me, st lewst,” said she, and the 




















liest frowns——so was it with our hero and he-}— « s fell from her sizhtless eyes upon her pale 
roine. jcheeks, “ I shail never forget him; but alas! 
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I must no longer give him a place in this 
heart.” The unfortunate girl felt more in- 
tensely the loss of sight, as she feared it must 
also deprive her of one whom she loved dearer 
than even life itself :—Yet Charles Goodloe, 
was still willing to make her happy—if now 
she could be happy upon earth—but those of 
his friends who were once so eager to have 
them united. now presented every obstacle in 
their way. His father used every argument in 
his power to persuade his son to swerve from 
the engagement he had entered into, and too 
effectual were his importunities. But ah! 
how few are there that would be willing to 
share the afflictions of others. 

Now. no more did the fond voice of Charles 
salute the ears of Miss Elmore—the world had 
deserted her—she felt herself a blank upon the 
surfice of the earth, and often did she wish that 
the stern friend of the afflicted might put an 
end to her sufferings. To add more to her 
grief her maternal aunt soon departed to that 
bourne, from whence no traveller returns, and 
she was now left alone, poor, and unfriended. 

But let it not be thought that Mr. Goodloe 
had forgotten her—still did his mind cherish 
the remembrance of things which had been— 
and though he sought, and mingled with the 
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gay assemblage of fashion, still would his mind! 
revert to the sweet cottage where he had first| 
beheld the young and blooming girl, whom, it, 
seemed to have been the will of fate, he should! 
never call his own. He was unhappy—and_ 
yet he knew the cause. 





2) 

~ 

momentary bloom. Her heart was doomed to 
feel the pangs of unrequited love. The neg- 
lect of Charles, who had not visited her once 
since the moment he had determined upon 
their separation, was most severe to her. but 
when ske heard of his marriage with another, 
the shock was too great—she burst into tears— 
and some moments were lost in a stupor of 
grief. She then made a forced effurt to con- 
sole herself, but it was all in vain—from that 
hour the fibres of reason, which had been so 
severely wrenched. were broken asunder—and 
all that was left of the once beautiful and hap- 
py Miss Elmore, was the poor, forsaken, sight- 
less maniac. 

It is not to be expected that the feelings of 
Mr. Goodloe were not now intense. He felt 
himself to have been the cruel spoiler of the 
happiness of one, he yet tenderly loved, but, 
alas! repentance was too late, and he knew 
himself to be equally unhappy with the unfor- 
tunate Lucy. A deep melancholy had crept 
over his countenance, and in vain did the smiles 
of his affectionate wife salute him on his return 
to that home, where he should only have pla- 
ced his heart—it did not alleviate the suffer- 
ings: of his bosom. 

It was not long before Mrs. Goodloe divin- 
ed the cause of his peculiar coldness to her. 
She had loved Charles to distraction——but ah, 
she now felt, that where the heart does not 
meet in mutual affection, there can ve but lit- 
tle happiness. In vain did she make use of 


A year or more, had} those little fascinating arts, of which her sex 


passed along since he had paid his last visit to} are so encompassed, to wean his thoughts to 


Miss Elmore. and he became allied to a young 


lady of the village, beautiful, and accomplish-| 


herself. He would, indeed, sometimes smilc 
and express his knowledge of her affectionate 


cd—possessed ofa property equal to his own. | devotion, but there was stuillthat want of some- 


She was not of his own selection, but now he) 
With her, however, he! affection, for which Mrs. Goodloe so eagery 


had but little choice. 


was to spend the remainder of his days, and to} 
one, whose affections had not previously been! 
placed, it were almost impossib'e not to have, 
Mrs Goodloe, for so: 


' 


been happy with her. 
we shall now designate her, was uncommonly 


beautiful—her eye was black and expressive—| 
/'men—it is, in itself, a world where we may 


her cheeks wore the mellowness of the lily, 
with the bright carnation of the rose—she 
was, indeed— 


The very excellence of perfection;—Her lips 
Were tinged with the sweet witchery of smiles ; 
Her eyes were like two diamonds set in alabaster, 
Animated by the pure essence of divinity — 
Shining with all the lustre of the morning star ; 
Her cheeks were dimpled, fair asthe gilded clouds 
Of summer at the setting sun; her form 
More chaste than Dian: she seemed a spirit 
That could trip it on the breath of heaven. 
Oh in the dance had you her seen 

Aud mark’d her step so light, so fair 
You sure had thought that she had been 

Some spirit of the boundless air. 


thing which indicated the absence of that real 


sought. She felt herself almost the object of 
the disgust of him to whom she had given her 
hand, and at the time it was given, her whole 
heart. 

Love has had various definitions, but the hu- 
man heart is not confined to the opinions of 


find that which may please and instruct, and 
| which, we may generally descrive, but there Is 
| still some undiscovered part—some hidden 1e- 
cess, which the eye of man hath not penetrated, 
or the pen of the wisest poutrayed Mrs. 
Goodioe was a woman of fine feelings—it Is 
‘true she had loved her husband, but unrequited, 
dove does not always exist forever—1 1s pos- 
sible for time to callous the heart and (o turn 
‘love into the extreme of hatred. She had be- 
|held her every effort to please unavailing, and 
| finally, thought herseifdespised. Disaffection 
was seated, and from the hour her feelings were 
thus weaned, happiness, and peace forsvok the 


. *< ’ ’ e it! 1 ‘ 
And yet Charles could not (ove her: so true it! home of Goudloe forever. 


is—there is but one,the first and chastened love. 


Lucy had now learned to be unbap,y : 


One morning, in the spring of the year, when 


| 


she nature had put on ber liveliest attire, and the 
mow knew the flowers of youth were but Of| gay birds were carolling from grove to grove, 
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ad from tree to tree, when the bright flowers| himself loose to dissipation, and, in a few years, 

were putting forth their leaves and sweetness —{ went to rest in the weary one’s home ; but, his 

when the fruit trees exhibited their ripe blos- } melancholy story is sul told, in the village 

soms——aiid the whole earth seemed to have| where he had resided—and the tear of pity, is 

dressed itself in smiles, as Mrs. Goodloe, and| yet shed for the sufferingsof the Orphan Giil— 

her husband, were enjoying a small walk, with-| (he once beautiful, but unhappy Lucy Elmore. 

in a little grove on the banks of the Hudson, | Pp. 

they heard the shricks of some person, appa-| Aten aiatel 

ren'ly in distress. Charles immediately re- THE BROKEN VOW. 

leased himself from the arm of his wife, and | + But let the world say what it will, 

haste, ed to the spot, A smull girl stood upon | ‘Though sorrows may a while intrude, 

the bank of the river shrieking, and pointing to) Fair wisdom’s voice is faithful still— 

the water, where was observed a tremulous’ Still, to-be blest, is to be good.” 

motion. that had spread far towards the centre, “ He will not come to-night,” said Emma, 

of the stream, and was breaking its vibrations) 48 she looked out of her chamber window on 

upon the rocks on the shore where he stood=-| the still and depopulated streets, and saw the 
* Por God’s sake. child, whatis the matter 27° | dark rain clouds gathering in the sky; * he 

exclai ved Charles. | will not come to-night, it is past his hour; ah, 
* Oh Miss Eimore, Miss Elmore!” was alj| he did not use to be so careful about the weath- 

the poor girl could utter still pointing to the} er—but I wili not indulge in disquietude—he 

strecn. Charles turned his eyes again towards | has promised , 





.’ The word died upon her 
the river, and the dress of a female seemed) lips; she recollected the coldness, the tone of 
fluttering upon the surface |ambiguity, with which that promise had been 
The melancholy conviction immediately | repeated, When Theodore last visited her, and 
flashed across his brain. but he lost not a mo-|in a confused and embarrassed manner, though 
ment ere he sprang into the liquid element.| with much parade ofhis regret and disappoint- 
and grasped the pate form of Lucy, cold and| Ment, assured her it would be impossible for 
insensible as death. He succecded in bringing: him to conform to his engagement, and marry 
her io the shore and, after many efforts, she| her at the me appointed. She remembered 
again revived——but she was sti!l the same be-| bow her heart sunk within her at the moment, 
wildered girl, and he shuddered at the wreck! 4nd the strange, mysterious presentiment that 
he had made. The account given by the child! crossed her mind. That then, for the first 
was, that she had requested her to leal her to time, she thought how bitter a thing must be 
the water’s edye, where, she immediately leap! ‘disappointed love ; for the first time, felt the 
into the stream, and, but for the providentias fice of the remark, which she had so often 
aid of Mr. Goodloe, she would inevitably bave | beard : 
perished. It was not, however, long afier be “* Men's vows are brittle things.” 
lore she departed this life from disease brought) Sull, the natural buoyance of her spirits for- 
on by her melancholy depression of spirits bade her to despond. ‘True, he had broken 
She was buried by the charity of the villagers, bis first cn agement, but he had represented 
by whom she had been long supported, and to her the imperious necessity of the measure, 
now rests, Ip quiet sleep, where the world can): nd she had acquiesced in it. True, he had 
no jonger afflict her—where the gay, and the not fixed the more distant period ; he had left 
erave will be alike. A sma!l marbie siat was! the final hour indefinite, she could not believe 
erected over her grave by Charles, with this him unfaithful; but she had his promise, she 
little inscription, as the only testimonial cf the! bad his oath 5 she would not believe him une 
sulfe: ings she had endured : faithful; she could not believe him perjured. 
TO THE MEMORY OF LUCY ELMORE. | At lasts ofler un absence of a week, which 
;seemed to her a year, he visited the house 
jugain; he once more mingled with the smiling 
fumily circle; he seemed the same he had al- 
ways been, and she was happy —Dut he retired 
betore the family: this cost her a night’s rest ; 
‘it was not his usual manner, and she wondered 
why, at this particular ume, he should have so 
much more business than usual. Stil she en- 
deavored to put the most favorable construc- 
\ion upon every thing; she strove to acquit 
him in her heart. 
| But love has eagle eyes, and from-their pier- 
Charles could no longer be happy—nay, hap-| cing vigilance, duplicity must be coupled with 
piness had long fled him—but, now, no more! most consummate art, if she would avoid de- 
did a smile pluy upon his lips, fur he felt him-|tection. Emma was caressed by a large cir- 
self miserable ; and when, in a few months af-! cle of scquaimtance, and Theodore was also a 
ter, Mrs. Goodloe separated from him he-gaye favorite ; in parties, they frequently eame to- 
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Stranger, here mark the hallowed sleep 
Of one, once gay and fair; 

Whose life was wrecked upou the deep— 
Dark billow of despair. 


Its morning was as blithe and gay 
As songsters on the wing; 
But care’s cold winter, warned away 


he smiles of early spring. 


The fair in form—the rich in mind— 
May sink in early bioom, 

lor many a rude, inconstant wind 
Brings lowers to the tomb. 





























































gether, and there, when the spirits are up, and| 
all reserve thrown off, the heart unmasks itself. 
There Theodore often forgot his cautivn, and, 
not only abated his usual display of partiality 
for Emma, but lavished his fondness on anoth- 
er. The generous girl forgave him until for- 
giveness became a crime, committed against 
her own heart. She resolved to lead a more 
secluded life, and in prosecuting her resolve, 
she soon found ample evidence of what she 
most feared. His visits grew less and less 
frequent, until, at length, they were discontin- 
ued altogether. 

Woman-like, in the deepest of her sorrows. 
she retired, as it were, within herself, and se- 
cure in the confidence that not even her near- | 
est relatives or friends knew any thing of her 





disappointment, she nursed her grief in secrets) 


and put on a smile as sweet, if not as gay, be- 
fore the world. 
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former friends, who remained, vil welcomed 
her to her ancient home. The shrubs she 
planted in the yard had grown up beautiful 
trees.-—Her name remained where she had 
engraved it, on the sash of her char-ber, twelve 


‘years before, and she sat down by it--called 


back the recollections of by-past titnes, and 
wept=—yet these were tears of mingled joy and 
sorrow. 

Mr Lefere took a fine establishment in Ches- 
nut-Street, and lived in splendid style. Kmma 
used to ride out duiiy, in an elegant carriage, 
with her infant family ; and, as had long been 


‘her practice, she carefully sought out such ob- 


Jects of distress as she deemed it would bc 
‘charitable to relieve. 

One day, riding in the suburbs of the city, 
she saw a poor, half-clothed man, lying on the 


'ground, and a tattered child crying bitterly by 
But, heroically as she played| his side, to which he paid no attention. She 
this new and deceptive part, her feelings grae! 
dually obtained the victory over her frame : :] 


idirected the coachman to stop, and calling the 
man, inquired why he disregarded the chiid— 


she pined and pined away, day afier day ; the| and whose it was?“ It is my own, (said he ;) 


paleness of departed he«lth blanched her young | 
cheek, and she roved, in the stillness of the 
evening, among the tombs of her fathers, in| 
the church-yard, like a thin shadow of the past. 
None knew her grief, but he who was its cause ; 
and he shuddered at the :uin he had made 


pid decay of her health, and as the family had | 
some relatives in Bermuda, they resolved to 
send her there. Vhe voyage had a salutary) 
effect; the change of scenes and circumstan 
ces; new friends and acquaintances, and the 
kindness she expe‘ienced in her new abode, 


dispelled much of the cherished gloom that, 


pressed upon her heart, and added life to her 
almost inanimate frame. The glow of health 


gradually returned, and she shone in the ma-| 


turity of her beauty, a star of no common lus- 


tre in the fashionable world of that delightful | 


Island. 

A year had not elapsed before the hand of one 
of the wealthiest merchants in the Island was 
Offered her. He was all that the young maiden 
heart admires : generous, noble and virtuous, 
and of years suiied to herown. She accepted 
it, and became a happy wife. 

Having left Philadelphia with the intention 
of returning, she now awaited anxiously for the 
opportunity ; but a variety of causes prevented 
it, year after year; a beautiful fumily of chil- 
dren grew around ber ; her husband was deep- 
ly engaged in an extensive and lucrative busi- 
hess; and twelve years passed by before she 
was able to accomplish her wishes, in all which 
time she had never made an inquiry about, or 
ovce heared of her former lover. 

Now, Mr Lefevre retired from business, and 
proposed accompanying her, with her family, 
to America. ‘Lhey reached Philadelphia wm 
Safety, and walked up Walnut-Street, to the 
old family mansion. It remained unaltered ; 
her father and mother, the old servants, her 





I came out, hoping to get a place for it in yon- 
der house, and couid not ; itis almost starved ; 

‘and I have not the means to procure food for 
myself or it.” She gave him a small sum, 
and directed him to call at her house the next 


'day. He received it with tears, and promised 
Her friends perceived. with concern. the ra- compliance 


At the hour appointed, the poor 
man with his helpless child, waited in the 
‘kitchen for the call of his benefactress. Mrs. 
Lefere sent for them into the breakfast room, 
las soon as the family had dispersed, and desired 
to know bs what means he had brought himsel! 
|to poverty «nd want. The manspokeout hon- 
estly. intemperance, he said, was the great 
cause, but his troubles had driven him to that. 
“ | once saw beiter days, (suid he;) 1 wasa 
partner in a mercantile concern; 1 married ; 
'1 was deceived; the mother of this poor child, 
after involving me in ruinous debts, Jett me 
with a libertine, whose addresses she had long 
received ; I drowned my sorrows, and sunk 
my character in habits of vice and intoxication. 
1 have been twice imprisoned for crime--1 am 
destitute of friends and employment ” 

“ And what is your name {” asked Emma. 

* Theodore W .”” he replied, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. The kind lady turned pale 
and trembled: she gazed at him: she recog- 
nized in him the faithless Theodore. 

At last, then, (said she, affecting to be 
calm,) you Aave learned to keeft your firromises— 
you called at the time appointed—l! wiil pro- 
vide a place for yourselfand child.” 

‘Ah! (said he.) you know me. Whenyou 
asked my name,1 dared not tell you an untruth ; 
bat l hoped it had been forever blotted from 
your memory. I watched your fortunes—I 
rejoiced at your prosperity-=I cursed my own 








But broken vows come back to their author, in 
ihe end, and mine has ruined me forever.” 








| He covered his face and wept. She left 


foliv, until | had exhausted all my powers. 
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him, and having consulted with Mr. Lefere.| penny museum, than for the cloisters of West- 
procured him a situation in an honest occupa-| minster Abbey. 


tion, and placed the child at school. 

Thus was the maxim verified : 
the best to the innocent und the virtuous :”” and 
thus itis that vice works out its own reward 
at last 


” 





THE TRAVELLER. 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
* From flower to flow ery $0 0 he from land to land.” 








FROM THE NEW-YORK STATESMAN. 
LETTER FROM EUROPE. 
Lonpon, Aue. 15, 1825. 

I have not yet done with Westminster Ab- 
bey. Around the Choir of this Church hung 
with the banners of those .who have been 
knighted during the present reign, amounting 
to a hundred or more, there is a succession of 
small ancient chapels, filled with curious monu- 
ments, and royal families lying in state. The 
principal of these is denominated the Chapel 
of Henry the VIIth, by whom it was built for 
himself and family. He ordained, that none 
but those of Royal blood should be admitted 
into the sacred cemetery. Even the living 
ure not permitted to visit this and the neigh- 
boring parts of the Abbey, unaccompanied by 
a guide, who hurries the visitant from one 
group to another, in such rapid succession as 
to afford no time for examination, and to pro- 
duce a chaos of ideas. This rigid prohibition 
has been adopted, in consequence of the muti- 








lations which have been committed by visi-| 


taunts. Mary, Queen of Scots, who sleeps in 
white marble beneath a splendid canopy, has 
lost nearly all her fingers. Some ofthe monu- 
ments have been treated still worse. In that 


to the memory of Major Andre, the relief, 


statues of Washington and Putnam have been 
beheaded, Many of the kings are in bronze, 
and sometimes an eye, or the nose, is scraped 
bright,shamefully disfiguring the countenance. 
J endeavoured to obtain of the keeper a dis- 
pensation of the rule in my favor, with assur- 
ances that no depredations would be commit- 
ted ; but he was inexvrable, and after paying 
two shillings for walking twice round the ci- 
cuit, | was compelled to leave the royal groups 


to their repose, with buta slight knowledge of | 


the monumental honors, which acorn their 
tombs. This circumstance was the more re- 
wretted, since the interdicted apartments con- 
tain a bust of Lord Mansfield, seated upon an | 
elevated tribunal, holding a volume of jaw in 
one hand, and the steel yards of justice, in the| 


other : as also a pretty allegorical group, in) 


memory of Charles James Fox. ‘The loss of a 
nearer inspection of full lenyth likenesses oj 
Nelson, Chatham, Queen Elizabeth, and othe: 
distinguished personages, in wax, was not so 
severely felt : for it appeared to me that such 
figures were much more suitable fora six- 


“ all is for! 


At the close of our second visit to this 
place, we went to Westminster Hall, the 
| House of Commons, and the House of Lords, 
allin the same pile of buildings, on the other 
side of the street, opposite to the Poet’s Cor- 
ner. The Hallis spacious, with an arched 
ceiling, said to be the largest in Europe, un- 
supported by beams. Its effect on the eye is 
entirely destroyed by the temporary shaniies, 
or offices of unpainted boards, erected at one 
end, and along the walls. Mr, Simpson can 
furnish at the Park Theatre a more splendid 
and suitable room. for the Coronation feast, 
than Westminister Hall now affords. Our 
guide pointed out the places, where his majes- 
ty sat, the champions rode, and other scenes of 
the regal ceremony. His particularity how- 
ever afforded us little gratification. 

The House of Commons is a small, plains 
insignificant room, in which one of our State 
Legislatures would hardly deign to convene. 
its flopr and side galleries are both appropria- 
ted to the members, and will not then accom- 
moda e the whole number. In front of the 
speaker’s chair, which resembles a watchman’s 
box, there isadark, contracted gallery for spec- 
tators. The ranges of benches are covered 
with green, and the table for the clerks blocks 
up the area in front of the Speaker. Some 
of the seats of the great men of the day were 
designated by the guide. When a question is 
taken, one side or the other, (the opposition al- 
| ways occupying the left of the Speaker, is or- 
dered into the Loddy, a dark narrow recess 
which would not accommodate one half of the 
members of that body, who usually assemble 
at Albany. Its entrance is stained with the 
'blood of Percival, who was shot by an assassin 
several years since. 

‘The House of Lerds is but little superior in 
its dimensions to the House of Commons. It 
is, however, finished and furnished in better 
style. The woolsacks, resembling bales of 
cotton, covered with red cloth, and tied at the 
corners with cords of yellow silk, give the room 
a novel appearance. They form an easy seat; 
and to render his position less tiresome, the 
Lord Chancellor has caused a temporary rest 
for his buck to be erected. It must be a cu- 
rious spectacle to see high dignitaries, in their 
wigs, mounted upon these bags. In front is 
the throne secured from any seat but his ma- 
jjesty’s by a brass railing. The coronation 
char, in Westminster Abbey, is less guarded, 
and a republican may sit down and rest in it, if 
he chooses. A sight of the throne inspired us 
with as litthe awe as the sceptre. It is a pret- 
aly canopy, some ten or twelve feet high, sup- 
ported by pillars in front, highly gilt, and hung 
with crimson tapestry. heavy with ornaments 
of sold. The guod lady requested us to feel 
ithe weight of its folds, and uncovered the chair 
itor our inspection. His majesty has never 
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occupied it but on one occasion. The seat of; would have lashed the prevailing tastes of the 
his unfortunate queen, when she was a crimi-|age, and the degradation of the stage, could 
nal, at the bar of the house, was pointed out to| they have been present, to listen to the effem- 
us, as also the obscure door by which she ap-| inate tones of Italian eunuchs and witness the 
proached, day after day, during her trial. waltzes of Neapolitan girls. 

The exterior of these buildings is even less} The English Opera is little more than a ver- 
striking than the inside, hey are surround-| sion of the Italian, all the absurdities and friv- 
ed by others of equal height, and although they | olities of the latter being translated into the 
stand pon the immediate bank of the Thames.| former. Nonsense in plain English is, if pos- 
no part of them is visible from the water, ex-|sible, more ridiculous, than when veiled ina 
cept a smail turret upon the House of Lords,| language not understood: “ Vox et praterca 
and the Gothic gable end of the House of Com- | nihil— full of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
mons An English audience would be sur-|ing.”” Wesaw Braham and Miss Paton. The 
prised at the megnificence of the Legislative} musical talents of the former have been over- 
Halls at Washington. jrated, or he was notin voice. Miss Paton is 

On Sunday we went to church at White 'a fine looking woman, but is wanting in anima- 
Hall Chapel, where the Duke of York and his|tion. She is, however, accounted * a star,’’ 
royal guardsattend. It is in the vicinity of the; and her performances go off with eclat. 
military and naval offices. A splendid canopy| Haymarket is a small, neat theatre, opposite 
is erectec in the gallery for his grace, who was | the Italian Opera House. ‘The company pos- 
at Brighton, and we therefore did not see him | sesses more talent than any one we have seen 
It cost us a shilling each for a seat, and more| since landing. Liston’s comic humor is ad- 
than a shilling’s worth of patience to listen to| mirable. In the character of the landlord, in 
a dull discourse, delivered in a monotonous, the new piece of “ Quite Correct,” which pos- 
sing-song tone. Among the flags which adorn, sesses great merit, save that it is a litile too 
the walls of this church, as trophies, it was a) broad, he keeps the house in a roar. Maciam 
litthe amusing to find two in a conspicuous] Vestris i is pretty, and has an air of sprightlin ess. 
place, directly in front of the Duke of York’s| She is a great favorite ; but her reputation per- 
canopy, under the label of * New -ORLEANS,”’ | haps is not unlike that ‘a Miss Foote. 
painted in capitals. One of them bore the Our observation thus far has not given us a 
image of the eagle. and the device of the other, very exalted opinion of the English stage. Due 
could not be distinctly seen. They are said to allowance should be made, however, for the un- 
have been taken in skirmish on the right bank! favorable season ofthe year. Every body is said 
of the Missisippi ; but one would suppose the! to be out of town, although there seems to be 
name would not revive very pleasant associa- eneugn yetieft. Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
tions in ihe breast of his Grace, or of the Bri-/den, the two princip yal theatres, are closed. 
tish nation, =} here is also en American flag, ‘Pueir companies are said to be good, and our 
taken at Fort Niagara; another at Queenston ;/ first impressions may hereafter be corrected 
and several at Detroit—all well assorted, and| = Astley’s Amphitheatre is half dramatic, half 
pompously dispicyed under their respective| circus; or as, the Kentuks say.“ half horse 
labels. jhalf alligator.’ [tis a handsome, convenient 
Since our arrival we have been the rotainds | walling, near Wes'minster Biidge “ The 
of the theatres and other public amusements; Burning of Moscow’—the show for the night— 
now open, embracing the ltalian Opera, Eng-|is a grand spectacle. Napoleon is not so much 
lish Opera, Haymarket, Astiey’s Amphithea-! of a caricature, as it might be suppused John 
tre, and Vauxhall Garden. At the first of; Bull would make him. Parts of his character 
these, the house. the scenery, dresses, atid au- | are just, and go off with applause. ‘Lhe feats 
dience are splendid ; bat much cannot be said | in horsemanship are nothing extraordinary. 
in favor of the performances. We heard the| Hunter surpasses them. A modern Hercules, 
celebrated Velluti sing, in a most unmaniy| passing under the name of *“ Alcides” gave 
voice, and saw scores of Italian girls dance,|exhibitions of his strength, and performed 
with gesticulations which can afford no amuse-| some of the labors of bis ancestors. 
ment to persons of taste and delicacy. They | We were at Vauxhall Garden on his Ma- 
however received rounds of applause. The) ‘jesty’s birth-night, a Great gala was given. 
five ers of boxes, elegantly hung with crim-|* The King, our patron’s natal day,” blazed in 
son tapestry, were well filled with fashionab!e | capitals, composed of colored lamps, over one 
peopte, and the pit was crowded with ladies! ofthe principal walks. 1 forget how many 
and gentlemen, No person is allowed to go! hundred thousand lights were fancifully dis- 
in boots, or in any other than a white cravat.! played amon; the trees, and how many aicoves 
The whole play was performed in the Italian| and grots they disclosed to the admiring gaze 
langu: ARC, and nine tenths of the audience were| oi the spectator. Eagles spouted water, end 
probably just as ignorant of the plot and senti- | dragons, fire, in a shower of which, “ a young 
ment, if it possessed either, when they left as| American,” who was said to be old Mr. Black- 
when they entered. I could not but think how | more, ascended by dint of atight rope. All 
keenly Addison, and Johnson, and Garrick,| Loncon was out on the occasion. Much more 
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order was observed, than could have been ex- 
pected in such a promiscuous throng. ‘The 
grounds of Vauxhall uponthe right bank of the 
Thames, above Westminister Hall, are beau- 
tiful, being laid out with taste, adorned with} 
trees, and forming an agreeable promenade, 

1 had intended to add to this hasty sketch of 
London, an account of our visit to the exten- 
sive works of Mr. Perkins, where we saw his 
improved steam-engine in full and successful 
operation ; his model for propelling boats by 
skulling paddles in the stern ; his steam-guns ; 
and his machinery for striking bank notes. 
But my letter has already been too much ex- 
tended ; and those, with my other topics must 
be deferred till our return to the metropolis 
from the north, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.’ 


OLD JACOBS. | 

“ Thanks to my lucky stars!” exclaimed! 
old Jacobs, standing near a lofty mountain, and | 
looking with infinite complacency at the pro-| 
perty which he had purchased at the Tontine| 
Coffee House. “ ‘Thanks to my lucky stars !) 
Iam worth one hundred thousand dollars! | 

‘Tam worth at least one hundred thousand | 
dollars !” ‘said he, * fairly scraped together !' 
I think | will buy a ship for Jack ; Tom shall! 
be a counsellor ; Patty, yes, Patty shall marry 
the English Ambassador. 

* Tam worth one hundred thousand dollars ! 











> 
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A fit of apoplexy came on suddenly at night» 
and—-old Jacobs never more awoke ! 

The “ unsightly wooden houses” therefore 
still stand ; and their inhabitants continue their 
avocations. But, old Jacobs, who was worth 
“ at least one hundred thousand dollars,” moul- 
ders in the city church-yard ; and his name Is 
forgotten upon the Exchange. AGNEAs. 

—>_— 

The eccentric Mr. R » Minister of Jed- 
burgh, had a habit of asking so many questions 
in a breath, that he could get a reply to none 
ofthem. Once, however, he had met witha 
person who was able to accommodate him. 
Riding home from a Sacrament, by a muirland 
road, and coming towards a ford, he met a wo- 
man who had crossed the river with a sack oF 
meal upon her back, whom he thus accosted, 
“ Weel, Janey, how’s a’ wi’ you? How far is 
it to the Jeddart? How deep is the water? 
What’s the price of your meal!” To which 
she replied, ** Vera weel, I thank you, sir— 
twa mile—middle deep—and a saxpence.” 

a 

Some years ago, one of the old burghers of 
Albany, who had been sitting under a tree for 
hours, viewing with a calm melancholy air the 
long train of Yankee waggons, freighted as 
usual, as they rolled successively up Capitol 
hill, on their way “ to the Genesees,” at length 
found his ample stock of patience completely 
exhausted. He suddenly started up, knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe with so much violence 
as to break the stem, rushed into the middie of 
the street, and as the last wagyron of the cara- 





1 was just sixty-five last Christmas. I am yet) V8? approached, hatled the teamster as he care- 


hale and strong. Goto: Vil withdraw froin 


lessly whistled along by the side of his oxen, 


the bustle of the world, and the busy hum of, wife and children, us follows :—* Hey you 


the Exchange. V’llretire and enjoy myself. 

“ Good!” continued old Jacobs, manfully 
strivlig up the mountain’s side, * Good! Lam 
worth at least one hundred thousand dollars! 
Aye, here V’'ll build me a warm mansion— 
there, Vil plant my orchard—on this side, I 
will have my summer-house—round yonde: 
angle, we’il run up the stable—and here | will 
dig the ice-house. What! must I have ull 
those unsightly wooden houses blocking my 
view?) No matter, 1 can purchase them of 
my brother merchant, Mr. ticks; and then, 
every one of them shall come down” 

* Considey, sir, for a moment.” observed old 
Jacobs’ land agent, * considers what will those 
poor peopie do, if you pull down their huts ?”’ 
* Dodo! let them do as they can; ’.is no 
concern of mine. And, hark ye, Mr. Agent ; 
do you see that mill, which makes such a noisy 
clack do you see, | say, how its wheel ob 
structs the stream which waters my grounds ! 
Come, no words! that shall come down too.” 

So sageiy determined old Jacobs ; and he 
Wwenthome pieased with the project of his brain. 


He supped heat tity—he took his hot punch—-| At Claverack, on the 6th inst. Mr. Israrni Her- 


cracked nis Jokes——smoked four Cliars=—and 
went to bed, 


; | 


Meister Yankee dare ! Who ish de Kufternor 


cub your down country, where you kum from ¢{”’ 
“ Why, Governor Trumbull, I guess,” replied 
‘Jonathan, Vell den he must be a plaguey 
fool to stay at home all alone dare, for hish 
| peoples ish all gone by long ago.” 
— 

| Francis I. having asked Castelan bishop of 
| Orleans, whether he was of noble extraction : 
| Sire,”’ replied he, * Noah had three sons with 
shim in the ark. Ll cannot say from which otf 
(them | am descended.” 


| 
| 
} 








' 
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Siate Road.—The joint committee of the legislature 
; estimate the whole expense of making the state ruad, 
from the Hudson to Lake Erie, at $75U,000. 

The name ofthe Post Office at Lisle, Broome County, 
, has been changed by the l’ost Master General, to that 
}of Whitney Point. 


| 
} 


——_— 


MARRIED, 


At New-Lebanon, on the 19th ult. Mr. Alvah W. 


| Andres, to Miss Jaue A. Phelps, both of ‘Troy. 
DIED, 


| MANCE, in the 68th year of bis age 


At the same place, Mrs. Many FREELAND, aged 04 


j years, of inflamation on the lungs. 


sé 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
DECEMBER. 


The cold blasts of winter in anger blow, 

‘he meadows are white with the drifting snow— 

The trees of the forest are sear and dead, 

The joys and the pleasures of spring have fled :— 

The robin has gone toa wariner sky, 

The whip-poor-will ceas’d her love songs on high— 

The nightingale’s warbles are heard no more 

To walt on the wind as in times of yore :— 

The sounds of the dance and of mirth and glee 

Are heard no more ‘neath the greenwood tree— 

But the icicle hangs on the wither’d bough, 

Where flourish’d the bud, which has fallen now. 
Henry. 

—<—— 


YOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
ON A WINTER’S ROBIN, 


One pleasant day a Robin’s cage 

Hung high, to let the sun assuage, 

Hlis suff’rings from the numbing rage 
Of wintry blast : 

And much his chirping did presage 
Those horrors past. 


But soon his room its tenant kept ; 
The winds had sprung from where they slept, 
Again the shrinking earth was swept, 
By sleet and snow ; 
Stern winter harden’d step by step, 
Aud Robin's woe. 


Alas! thou bird, like hoary man, 
Thy race, amoug thy race, is ran 
A later spring will have began 
For songster’s late, 
Lut not for thee—soend thy span, 
And join thy mate. 


F’en thus on mankind as they rise, 
Old age a useless burden lies; 
Hlis mates, long since, to yonder skies, 
All pass’d away ; 
While nought but strangers meet his eyes, 
Who chide his stay. Oro, 


Hudson, February 26, 1326. 
——a 


THE HARPER. 


The weary old Harper, sat down at our gate, 
When the vespers were sung and the evening was late ; 
Aud the tresses of gic» that hung over his cye 

Were wav d by the breeze that blew hurriedly by. 


The lady look’d down from: her turretted bower, 
Where her daughter, fair Isabel, bloom’d like a flower, 
And the lord of ber love, with the blood on his cheek, 
Sat pondering the thoughts that he chose not to speak. 


The weary old Harper was brought to the hail, 
‘Where the trumpet of battle hung high on the wall ; 
And the ladies stood tremblingly mute by his side, 
And the baron was pacing in silence and pride. 


But the fair lady Isabel well could espy 
Through the tresses so grey, the young light of his eye ; 


The weary old Harper—so wither'd and gray, 
Got shelter and food for the meed of his lay ; 

And the wine cup was drain’d till the hoar-frost of time, 
Seem’d thaw’d from his heart like the autumn-tide rime, 


The morning arose and the matins were sung : 
But Isabel came not—the lovely and young ; 
No, Isabel came not—shall come not again— 
For the weary old Harper was lord of Balmain. 
—_ 


POPULAR SIMILES. 


As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone, 

As live as a bird—as dead as a stone; 

As plunip as a partridge—as poor as arat, 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a cat; 

As hard as a flint—as soft as a mole, 

As white as a lily—as black as a coal) ; 

As plain as a pikestaff—~as rough As a beai, 
As tight as a drum—aé8 free“as the air; 

As heavy as lead—as light as a feather, 

As steady as time—uncertain as weather ; 
As hot as an oven—as cold as a frog, 

As gay as a lark—as sick as a dog; 

As slow as a tortoise—as swift as the wind, 
As true as the gospel—as false as mankind ; 
As thin as a herring—as fat as a pig, 

As proud as a peacock—as blithe as a grig; 
As savage as tigers—as mild as a dove, 

As stiff as a poker—as limp as a glove ; 

As blind as a bat—as deaf as a post, 

As coo} as a cucumber——warm as a toast. 














‘“* We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 


Puzz_Le 1.—A left-tenant (lieutenant ) 
PuzzLeE u.—The School-boy whips tops, and the 
Master whips bottoms. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Form’d long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employ’d while others sleep, 
What few would ever give away, 
Or any wish to keep. 
Il, 
When you and I together meet, 
We inake up six in house or street ; 
When I and you do meet, once more, 
Alas! poor we can make but four ; 
And last, when you from I are gone, 
I make but solitary one. 


Se eae a oe 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We can supply new Subscibers with the back num 
bers of this Volume, but we have so few on hand that 
we cannot furnish them without the pay in advance. 

Those who have not paid are requested to send the 
money, and if there are any numbers that have not been 
received, we will endeavour to send them if possible. 

A few of the first Volume can be had bound or un- 
bound if applied for soon. 


LOTTERY TICKETS 


For Sale at this Office. 
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And his bosom that heav'd to the light sounding tone, 
Drew a sigh of affection and grief from her own. 


SP All Orders and Communications must be nost pai 
to receive attention. 








